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advise us to build warships and prepare for possible 
trouble. We have found good reasons in every case for 
expecting permanent peace without the menace of mis- 
chief or insult from any of them. We have seen no little 
cloud in the international horizon which could give us 
decent reason for engaging in war with any of them. 
Neither, beyond the great powers named, is there a 
civilized nation in the world with which we have any 
business to think of fighting. Not even Spain, though 
she might feel natural resentment against us, is dreaming 
of war. She is happily rid of perplexities and burdens 
in the. West Indies and in the East, of which we have 
relieved her. Is there left a government on the earth 
with which we do not and ought not to stand ready to 
adjudicate any possible grievance by the means now 
provided and sanctioned already, by repeated use, through 
the Hague Tribunal? A hasty act, it is said, may pre- 
cipitate war. With whom ? With Italy? With Austria ? 
The United States, we reply, does not propose to accept 
the precipitate scratching of a match by a fool or a 
drunken man as a reason to embroil the world in flames. 
We intend to put such a fire out before it can catch. 

Let us sum up this chapter as follows: As no gentle- 
man expects in our day to fight with another, and even 
when a grievance arises between them each is willing to 
wait for the sense of justice and honor in the other man 
to assert itself, and at the worst each is ready to put his 
case out to fair arbitrament, and needs no compulsion to 
do whatever the arbiter or the court bids, so no civilized 
nation ought to fight for its rights or honor with any 
other civilized people ; so each ought to be ready to 
wait for just arbitrament, so at the worst neither should 
need to be compelled to abide by the decision of a 
reasonable tribunal. The more completely the spirit of 
democracy underlies civilized governments the more will 
this opinion tend to prevail. 

Meanwhile already the United States doubtless holds 
this vantage ground among all nations, that, by reason 
of her vast strength, she does not need to go armed or 
to expect quarrels ; she can afford to carry out her own 
ideals, since no one seriously wishes to molest her. She 
can afford to lead the world in the methods of peaceable 
conduct, inasmuch as her power and her dignity are 
above the reach of petty insult. 



Results of the War Between Russia 
and Japan. 

ADDRESS BY DAVID STAEE JORDAN. 

[This address of President Jordan, containing wise suggestions as to 
the pacific development of Japan, was delivered before the Unitarian 
Club of California, and has been published, together with an address by 
Prof. Bernard Moses, of the University of California, on the same sub- 
ject, as a tract at the Unitarian Headquarters, 374 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. — Ed.] 

In this presence I have come to be admitted as one 
of the minor prophets. Around this table I have proph- 
esied that we would be some day soul- weary of the glory 
and the cost of the Philippines, that China would some 
day find her version of the golden rule, — to do unto 
others the things you are tired of having them do unto 
you, — that Russia could never conquer Japan ; and now 
I am asked to say, what next ? 

I cannot answer this; no white man can. For to do 
this we must fathom the Oriental mind, the mind that is 



to determine the Oriental future. The Oriental mind is 
mostly human, — thinks and acts as you do, — but it is 
very, very old, and our race of parvenus on the field of 
history cannot grasp its sinuosities. 

For old Japan, new Japan has come to the parting of 
the ways. One way leads through military glory to the 
empire, to the lime-light glare and national bankruptcy. 
The other leads through development of resources, 
economy, patience, and education, to the highest achieve- 
ments of the highest races. Doubtless the future will 
lie between the two, for history never throws a clean 
switch, but no one can yet tell which set of tendencies 
will have the lead. 

The program of the lime-light involved a great in- 
demnity to be used for strengthening of army and navy, 
for holding Korea of course, and ultimately Manchuria, 
for subsidies to manufactures and commerce, which will 
give the appearance of prosperity. " Japan for the Japa- 
nese," and maybe China also, and withal an active part 
in the world politics. Japan has tasted blood, and after 
this life is never again quite the same. 

Peace without subsidy checks this plan. Money- 
lenders charge a high interest on cash spent for glory. 
In the future war and peace is a matter of the bankers, 
a matter of public opinion. 

Many Japanese, no doubt, have dreamed that Japan 
should lead armies of civilization, while England and 
America would pay the bills, and the final shower of 
Russian gold should make every Japanese rich. Japan 
has her snobs, her fools, her knaves, and her jingoes the 
same as the most favored nations. But she has also her 
men of sense and foresight, and these still have the upper 
hand. Their first task must be to disband their army, as 
we disbanded ours in '65. No longer needed as soldiers, 
let them be citizens again. She has shown the perfec- 
tion of military science in forming this army ; an equal 
effort in a greater science is needed to dissolve this 
splendid creation. 

Once at peace, the army disbanded, the Japanese have 
several things to learn. As an avowed admirer of Japan, 
you may pardon me for exposing some of her elements 
of weakness. They must master the art of trade. This 
does not come natural to them, and for two main reasons : 
In the first place, deferred payment, or credit, is a feature 
alien to the life of old Japan. If a man owes anything 
let his neighbors pay it, and let the amount be decided 
on the basis of old customs or forgotten equities. Second, 
in old Japan every effort was made to discourage trade ; 
barriers were raised — often physical walls of sand and 
stones — around each county, and a greater wall, tariff 
on tariff, about the island empire as a whole. The 
samurai, the feudal retainers who through the ages have 
given Japanese life its color and tone, had no money, — 
could neither buy nor sell, and by law the merchant 
caste still stands lowest of all — below the artisan, the 
farmer, the coolie even, only the outcast being still lower. 
So trade, as we know it, must be understood and its rules 
must be practised before Japan can lead in commerce. 
The power of voluntary cooperation to do things in a 
large way the Japanese have yet to acquire. The profits 
of her busy commerce exceed but little the subsidies the 
ships receive. 

The Japanese must learn the art of law-making and 
law-abiding. Statutes are of little force in Japan — the 
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law that men obey is the law of old tradition. New 
statutes, as, for example, the protection of birds or fishes, 
are secured with difficulty — usually ignored when se- 
cured. The law which counts is the custom of three 
thousand years, and this the men of Japan respect, be it 
good or bad. 

Japan has yet to learn the art of manufacture, to do 
things in the large and do them right. Art in Japan is 
a matter of exquisite development. Nothing can be 
more refined, more dainty than Japanese things of 
beauty. And many things not beautiful are needed in 
Japan and are made there, but not as the Europeans 
make them. Japanese artisanship is clumsy and crude. 
It is counted that in factories one American workman is 
worth four Japanese. So that in the large common 
Japanese labor is not cheap labor, except in the crude 
purposes for which coolie labor can be used. Cheap 
labor is never cheap. That is cheapest in which the 
individual man counts most. It is true that Japan has 
great manufacturing cities. Osaka is as large as Man- 
chester or Pittsburg, and her smoke hangs as black over 
the green fields. But it will be many years before she 
can be a rival to these cities in commercial output. 
When she is, then wages will have risen, and with it the 
whole standard of living. 

Japan has yet to learn agriculture. The tourist in 
Japan goes from Tokyo to Kyoto, then to Kobe or 
Nagasaki. He knows the Japan of the swarming vil- 
lages, the dainty squares and strips of rice fields, green 
tea gardens, entrancing flower gardens, the hand-painted 
landscape. He sees, or thinks he sees, that Japan is 
crowded, vastly overcrowded, every foot of land worked 
to the utmost, no room for expansion or extension of 
any form of agriculture. But this is an optical illusion. 
In fact, barely half the arable land of Japan is cultivated, 
and that not the best half. Great tracts in the North, 
fit for wheat, rye, oats, barley, potatoes, Indian corn, or 
hay, are almost wholly unused — moors of the red sedges, 
covered with red swamp grasses, logs, and weeds. Japan 
has no wagon roads and inadequate railroads, no horses, 
no cows, no sheep, no goats, no hogs, no butter, no 
cheese, no orchards, no vineyards, no fruit, no turnips, 
cabbages, carrots, pumpkins, squashes — scarcely any- 
thing to show in agriculture save rice, tea, lacquer, and 
silk; nothing in domestic animals save a few bodiless 
chickens, half-starved dogs and measly cats. Every- 
thing in agriculture is in the style of two thousand years 
ago, unspecialized — nothing worked to the fullest modern 
economic advantage. The Japanese people are very 
poor ; the average earning is less than a dollar a week — 
some estimate a dollar a month ; their holdings per 
capita less than a hundred dollars. Of course these 
matters are changing from day to day, and a sweeping 
statement is no longer true. There is now and then a 
horse, a cow, an apple tree, a field of varied grains. The 
agricultural stations of the government are doing their 
best to accustom Japan to the successful methods of 
other countries. But the population of Japan could be 
doubled without crowding if every resource were de- 
veloped. It is said that all Japan could be fed with the 
waste of America. Another Japan could be fed with 
the waste of Japan, not the waste of lavish carelessness, 
but that of limited and antiquated methods. The vast 
fisheries of the North, more than doubled by the acquisi- 



tion of Saghalin, have yet to be worked in a commercial 
way, while the equally valuable fisheries of the South 
are almost ruined for lack of protection. 

Japan must learn the art of education — to educate 
men as men, not as a part of a group or a caste. It 
must substitute real democracy for what is left of feudal 
communism. It must break down caste, and it must 
make the best of whatever of varied talent may arise 
among her people. The strong men born in the nobility 
can never make a great nation. It takes all the strength 
there is. As things are, the trade is greater than the 
man, and this destroys adaptability to new conditions. 
The student is all student — he can do nothing but 
study; the warrior is all warrior — he knows nothing 
but fighting ; the jinrikisha man is all legs ; the farmer 
is all farmer. His clothing was fashioned for him two 
thousand years before he was born, and he can never 
change it. He is chained to his caste and cannot get 
out of it, whatever his fitness for other or higher things. 
The relation of the man to the state, most effective in 
the late war, must never be so effective again. The man 
is more than the state, as he is more than the Sabbath. 
In a more advanced civilization than that of Japan, the 
state is a creation of the man. It exists for his conven- 
ience, for his development, and has no other divine right 
or consequence. 

The present war cannot fail to hasten the day of in- 
dividualism in Japan. For better or for worse, social 
conditions will align themselves to those of the rest of 
the world. This will change the status of women. In 
old Japan the woman is the most perfect type of self- 
abnegation. The most beautiful self-renunciation is the 
ideal womanhood. But with advancing civilization 
woman becomes more human, less an angel, less a slave. 
In Europe a test of democracy is seen in the number of 
women riding on the trains. In a few years the number 
has relatively doubled. So has the number of women 
in the universities. So will it be in Japan, and with the 
individualism of woman will rise a higher morality, less 
ideal, more real. In these changes there will be shocks 
of opinion ; there will be labor troubles ; there will be 
riots and breaches in the fine art of Japanese politeness. 
Japan in convulsion will be less agreeable than Japan in 
the calm of her ancient glories. 

The idealism of patriotism, the spirit of Bushido, the 
fine art of the "warrior's way," then, may endure in 
Japan. Science will flourish there. It find3 no rank 
growth of superstition to bar its way. It finds no dead 
weight of inertia, for Japan is a land of movement. It 
will be potent not alone in war and medicine, but will be 
taken seriously in all its ramifications. It will cost more 
to live in Japan than it does now, for men will be worth 
more. The birth rate will be lowered, and the death 
rate as well. The rich will grow richer and the poor 
poorer, as in other civilized lands, for the feudal socialism 
which prevents men from rising also keeps men from 
falling. Men becoming more important will demand 
more for themselves and ask more of others. Individual 
Japanese will come to the front in the work of the world, 
and this is my final prophecy, that on the whole the new 
Japan will be greater than the old. She will do her part 
in civilization without losing her old beauty or the fra- 
grance of her old ideals. 

We heard much, not long since, of the " yellow peril," 
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of the four hundred million Chinamen who, under the 
lead of forty million Japanese, would trample down and 
devour our Western civilization. This talk of yellow 
peril is crude nonsense. Unless we of the West lend 
Asia the money, she will never send an army against 
Europe. Asia is poor and Europe is rich, and war burns 
out wealth as it burns out vitality. But a yellow awak- 
ening is sure to come. Not a yellow peril, but a yellow 
enlightenment. The dawn will come to China as it has 
already come to Japan. More slowly the sun rises over 
Chinese lethargy, but in much the same way. In Boxer 
times Japanese gentlemen have said to me : " We know 
how those people feel toward foreigners. We used to 
feel just that way ourselves." Later the Chinese will 
know the feelings of the men who endowed the great 
Imperial University of Tokyo, an institution consecrated 
not to the best of Japan, but to the best of the world. 
The awakening of China will come through Japan. Al- 
ready five thousand Chinese students are in the Imperial 
University and the other colleges of Tokyo. Already 
hundreds of Japanese teachers are in the schools of 
China. Japanese influence is everywhere in China. It 
is not always friendly to us or our interests, but we can- 
not blame it for that. Agitation for exclusion is a game 
that more than one nation can play at. But, on the 
whole, the influence works for our good as well as for 
that of China. It means the economic and social re- 
demption of China. Those without money and with 
nothing to sell cannot buy. Give the Chinaman the 
chance at home that he makes for himself elsewhere. 
Then the star of the jelly-fish nation mid others will 
shine as fair. China will be no longer a watermelon to 
be cut up by robbers, but a nation to be respected. 
Then we shall realize the dream of Chinese trade. 
There is no trade with a pauper state. It is said that 
our much discussed commerce through the open door of 
Mukden is less than the trade in eggs and chickens be- 
tween Detroit and Windsor in Canada. To us of the 
Pacific, in the trade centre of the world, China will be 
our best customer and Japan our most helpful mediator. 

Once in Sendai, Japan, I was asked to give a talk be- 
fore the common council of the city on " How to Make 
Sendai a Better City." A venerable old man, now 
mayor of Sendsi, acted as spokesman for the Japanese. 
He said to me : " Japan is like a country boy newly come 
to the city. He finds a brother there who had been long 
in the city and knew the ways and could help him that 
he should make no mistakes. This kind and helpful 
brother is America, and Japan is stepping slowly into 
the complexity of modern civilization leaning on America's 
helping hand." 

Another metaphor is of Chinese origin. China is the 
giant who crosses the river ; Japan, the dwarf upon his 
back. But the dwarf can see farther than the giant, and 
deeper into the water. So as they move along, to the 
giant he points out the shallows and the depths in the 
stream. Some day the stream will be crossed, the help- 
ing hand no longer needed, and the two shores of the 
Pacific will be inhabited by great friendly nations, whose 
mutual respect will be good for both, and whose mutual 
trade will be a source of mutual enrichment, and the 
intermingling of whose peoples will be a perennial source 
of embarrassment to the rulers of both. 



The ''Menagerie" Theory of Inter- 
national Dealing. 

BY LA SALLE A. MAYNARD. 

According to an official survey of the progress made 
during 1905 by the nations in building up their fleets, 
the United States now stands third among the great 
powers in the number of her battleships and armored 
cruisers, being outranked in these respects only by Great 
Britain and France, and according to this same authority 
we now have more of these two classes of vessels build- 
ing and projected than any other nation on earth. The 
actual figures are as follows : 

BATTLESHIPS. 
Country. Built. Building. Projected 

GreatBritain 50 6 

France 20 6 3 

Russia 7 5 3 

Germany 18 4 2 

Italy 14 4 

United States 17 7 3 

Japan 5 4 2 

ARMORED CRUISERS. 

GreatBritain 30 9 4 

France 19 5 1 

Russia 3 2 

Germany 6 1 1 

Italy 6 1 3 

UnitedStates 11 9 1 

Japan 8 4 2 

This showing may be a source of satisfaction to those 
who indulge in the silly and shallow boast that we ought 
to have "the biggest navy" of any nation in the world, 
and be able thus to "lick all creation" when we get 
a chance. But those who have not surrendered their 
reason and common sense to the " big navy " craze and 
who believe that an increase in our present number of 
warships is not only a piece of wanton and inexcusable 
extravagance, but a source of great national danger as 
well, will look at the matter differently. They believe 
that the way to have peace is to prepare for peace and 
not for war. 

The forty-seven large war vessels, which, according to 
the table we are soon to possess, will cost our govern- 
ment not less than two hundred million dollars at a con- 
servative estimate; and this leaves out of account all the 
torpedo boats, submarine craft and other naval war 
enginery which will add to the sum mentioned fifty or 
sixty millions more. And to what purpose is all this 
vast outpouring of national treasure? Will it add one 
iota to our national wealth ? Will it help us up by so 
much as a single measureable span to a higher plane of 
national life and thought ? If one-half of the sum thus 
put into floating fortresses, to be converted at the end 
of ten years into junk, could be divided among such 
worthy objects as public education, public highways, the 
reclamation of waste lands and other needed public bene- 
fits, what noble and enduring results might be wrought, 
results vastly more to our credit, too, in the eyes of 
other nations than the possession of "the biggest navy." 

During the past few months the war rumor factories 
and bureaus have been specially busy. It is difficult 
indeed to keep up with the wars (on paper) which these 
people have told us were just to begin, or in prospect of 
beginning. In Europe it has been Morocco that was to 
set half the continent by the ears with Germany as the 
horrible example, as usual. And this despite the em- 
phatic and repeated assurances of the German Foreign 



